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for the moment concerned with the task of stemming
the rising tide of Liberalism in the Zemstvos, and as
regarded the peasants, the illusions which prevailed in
the Governmental circles of the capital were half a
century old.   They cherished the innocent belief that
the peasant  was the natural bulwark of the Throne
and of the Altar, and, incredible as it may seem, they
took  no  account  of  his   agrarian   appetite   and   the
anarchistic   tendencies  which had become  so patent
to   every   intelligent   observer   during  the  years  just
passed.   That functionaries of the type of M. Bouly-
guine should share these illusions, I repeat, is nothing
to cause astonishment, but that  Count Witte, clear-
sighted and practical statesman as he was, could have
fallen into the same error, I have never to this day been
able   to   comprehend.   Had   not   Count   Witte   been
president of the great commission which had studied
.the agrarian question a short time previous, and had
he not then an opportunity to gauge the intensity of
the  aspirations   of  the peasant  class ?    I  have  often
tried, without  success,  to penetrate this mystery by
questioning, now Count Witte himself, and again his
principal co-workers;   only lately I hoped to find the
key of the enigma in Dr. Dillon's book, but that author,
in spite of his familiarity with the most hidden thoughts
of his distinguished friend, limits himself to a  mere
record of his error  without attempting to explain it.
So the riddle remains unsolved and, to my mind, weighs
heavily upon the memory of Count Witte, for it was
this  fundamental mistake which was the chief cause
of the shipwreck that overtook the first Douma and of
the difficulties which ensued therefrom.
We have just seen how curious was the composition
of the Douma;   it was no less curious that the two